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hundred years have been developed between the English and
North German types, may be amply accounted for by natural
and political causes: the natural ones, the air, food, water, and
other almost imperceptibly efficient workings of the land on its
inhabitants ; the political ones, the total difference of history,
and of mental and moral discipline.

It is unnecessary to suppose that any general intermixture
either of Roman or of British blood has affected this national
identity. Doubtless there were early intermarriages between
the invaders and the natives, and probably in the west of
England a large and continuous infusion of Celtic blood. But
though it may have been locally or relatively great, it could
only be in very small proportion to the whole. The language,
the personal and local names, the character of the customs
and common law of the English, are persistent during historic
times. Every infusion of new blood since the first migration
has been Teutonic; the Dane, the Norseman, and even the
French-speakingNorman of the Conquest, serve to add intensity
to the distinctness of the national identity. It is true that, as
civilization has advanced, the language and the legal system
have absorbed new elements, some of them peculiar, some of
them common to all civilization. The language, continuous
in its perfect identity from the earliest date, unchanged in
structure and tenacious in vocabulary, has drawn in from the
Latin services of the Church, and from the French of the Courts,
new riches of expression; as it has become the literary language
of a free people, it has received from the common sources of all
literature new forms, which, as the nation has educated itself,
have been thoroughly incorporated with the older ones. It is
true, in the same way, that from the scientific study of law,
somewhat of Roman forms, and somewhat more of Roman
principles, have entered into a combination with the elder and
more purely developed institutions of the race; but neither the
growth of modern English as a literary language, nor that of
English law in its composite form, can be made to synchronize